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of course show the results exhibited by the 
boys. The Hospital at Brumana has just been 
mainly rebuilt on an enlarged plan, giving 
more room for the patients, both indoor and 
outdoor, a pleasant arcade for the use of con- 
valescents, and rooms upstairs for a lady- 
superintendent. The latter are to be occupied 
by Ellen Clayton, who has been for six months 
at the mission with Maria Feltham. These 
alterations have been carried out at the desire, 
and entirely at the cost, of one Friend. 


After a tour in Southern Palestine (in which 


4:3| Ellen Clayton accompanied them) J. B. B. 
‘and party returned to Brumana, and whilst 
422 | there the marriage of Dr. Beshara, the medical 
#3 | officer of the mission, with Rosa, eldest daughter 
Methodists in Canada—J. J, Mills..........ceseeseeeee 424 | 


of T. Waldmeier, was solemnized. It was 


>. |conducted after the manner of Friends, at a 


meeting for worship which was held in the 


| evening, according to the custom of the country 


from Biblical times to the present. About 
seventeen persons assembled in an upper 
sitting-room of the mission house. The usual 
words were spoken in English, and it was a 


{time of solemnity and prayerfulness which 
|found free expression. The usual certificate 
'was drawn up and signed by all present. Dr. 


' First mo, rsth, 1884. | Beshara and Rosa left the next day for Damas- 
Our two missions in Syria have enjoyed a'cus, where they were afterwards joined by 


visit from J. B. Braithwaite, who is prosecuting 
along tour in the East of Europe and if the 
Levant, chiefly to inspect the work of the 


M. Feltham and Susane Waldmeier. They 
intended to return and resume their labors at 
the mission by opening the new hospital at 


British and Foreign Bible Society, in com- the commencement of this year. This marriage- 
pany with C. E. Reed, one of the Secretaries, | engagement had been long in prospect, and it 
and with J. B. B.’s son and nephew. |is a source of much satisfaction and rejoicing 


J. B. B. reached Beyrout from Asia Minor, 
about the middle of the Eleventh month, and 
went on to Damascus in company with Theo- 
philus Waldmeier. On their return they went 
up to Brumana for three days—just time to in- 
spect the chief branches of the work. J. B. B. 
addressed the out-patients at the Dispensary, 
and visited the schools, &c. He was especially 
pleased with the education of the boys at the 
Training Home; the pupils at the Girls’ Home 
gave evidence of good and efficient care, but 
their more limited period of education cannot 


to the friends of the mission that it has now 
been fulfilled. Both the parties are valued 
members of the mission-circle, and will, we 
trust, become of large usefulness in the future. 
For the present they will reside with M. 
Feltham at the Girls’ Home; M. F. feeling 
that their help in many ways, especially with 
her imperfect knowledge of the language, will 
be valuable to her. 

J. B. B.’s visit to the other mission, that at 
Ramallah, took place near the close of the 
Eleventh month. It is about three hours’ ride 
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from Jerusalem, over hilly country. J. B. B.| 


staid here about three days, fully occupied in 
attending the meetings for worship, school, 
&c., and he reports it to have been a time of 
sweet fellowship and uncommon interest. Dr. 
and Maude Hessenauer had arrived from Eng- 
land some time before and were busily engaged 
in preparing for their work; the former's medi- 


cal skill finds ample scope jin the neighbor-' 


hood. In the miserable villages the people 
hear of his arrival with exultation, and their 
sick are crowded around him when he comes. 
At one place, Jiffneh, where we have a school, 
he entered the school-room and was soon fol- 
lowed by half the village, a large proportion 
of whom had some ailment to put before him. 
And the gratitude of the people is great. Much 
labor has been required to devise and fit up 
the dispensary, adapted out of a large native 
room divided by partitions. Drugs and in- 
struments were sent out from England. 


For Friends’ Review 
\**FATHER, SANCTIFY THEM THROUGH 
| THY TRUTH. THY WORD IS TRUTH." 


There is no higher authority for any phas 
| of gospel truth or experience, than for that of 
sanctification. All the Epistles to the Churchg 
were evidently intended to point them on 
| ward and upward, to higher heights and deep. 
er depths, of Christian perfection and priv. 
leges. To the church of the Thessalonians 
the Apostle writes, ‘‘and the very God of 
peace sanctify you wholly.” After pronouncing 
upon them the highest eulogies of praise—“Ex. 
‘amples to all believers,’”’ ‘‘ Your faith to God. 
_ward spread abroad,’’ ‘‘We ourselves glory in 
you exceedingly,” ‘‘We are bound to thank 
_God always for you, brethren,’ yet his prayer 
on their behalf indicates a continuous work, to 
, be perpetuated, even though complete in its 
| progress. ‘To this end he prays, as a prepara 
‘tion on their part, ‘‘that your whole spirit, 


The year that has just closed has, we trust, |soul and body, may be presented blameles, 
been one of onward progress in our Syrian mis-' &c., that He may sanctify you wholly.” Le 
sions—commencing with the most helpful visit| us notice, as in the prayer of our Lord, itis 
of Eli and Charles M. Jones. Extension of| God that sanctifies. lt is ours to be kept 
work scarcely sought for by the English and blameless, to give ourselves to Him in fill 
American Committees has steadily taken place | surrender, it is His to sanctify or make us 
on all hands, and whilst England and Ireland; holy. We can by no possibility, by no effort 
still bear the largest financial burden, Friends’ or striving, by no works or prayers, sanctify 
in America, in New England, in Philadelphia, in| ourselves. (We may set ourselves apart, as 


Baltimore, in Western Yearly Meeting, etc., 
take a yreat share in supporting the hands of 
those engaged in this gospel work in Bible- 
lands. 


Our late Friend G. S. Gibson, of Saffron | 


Walden, has bequeathed £10,000 to the 
Society of Friends in trust to apply the interest 
partly in aiding young men to set up in busi- 
ness, and partly for such purposes connected 
with the Society of Friends as the National 
Stock may not be applicable to. Let us 
hope that this bequest may prove for many 
years to come a sweet savor of him whose 
calm, wise and loving counsel will long be 
missed by those who knew him ! 

The new edition ot the book of Christian 
Discipline, of 5000 copies, has been, to the 
surprise of every one, rapidly exhausted with- 
in a few weeks of its issue. A fresh edition of 
the same size is now in course of preparation. 
Copies have been presented to the Arch- 
bishops, and a few of the dignitaries of Non- 
conformist churches. We should be glad if 
the first two valuable sections on Christian 
Doctrine and Practice were liberally and 
judiciously distributed—say by presentation to 
public libraries, to ministers of religion, and 
perhaps to certain authors, and editors of the 
religious periodicals. It is astonishing how 
much misapprehension of the principles and 
practices of Friends still exists, even amongst 
intelligent people ! 
are losers thereby. 


| curing cause. 


Surely, both we and they | 


! sometimes God’s people were commanded in 


this sense to sanctify themselves.) By no pro- 
fession on our part either publicly or privately 
do we gain this blessing. Unless we submit our 
selves unreservedly, He will never take uw 
‘under his efficacious tréatment. Faith em- 
braces God’s command with obedience, a 
well as his promises with trust. We readily 
recognize His atoning sacrifice as the procuring 
cause of the pardon of our sins. It is altogether 
an error to expect the obtainment of the bles: 
ing of sanctification, through any other pro 
No wresting from our lips or 
even from our hearts the profession, «Yes, I 


|am sanctified, I am holy,” will procure for us 


the experience. Human effort or endeavor i 
no Saviour. It is ours to ask and yield to His 
keeping power. ‘He is faithful who hath 
promised, who also will do it,’’ if we as cal: 
didates wait for the blessing, like the one hun- 
dred and twenty in the upper room waiting for 
the promise ot the Father, the baptism of 
power for their more effective service. _ 

In the prayer of our Lord for us as believers 
‘through their word: ‘Father, sanctify 
them through thy word’’ or through me, 
(He being the word and the truth); in the 
prayer of the Apostle: ‘*The God of peace 
sanctify you wholly ;’”’ and in the fulfilment of 
the promise of the Father on the day 0 
Pentecost, we find confirmed evidence of the 
will of God unto us-ward and to His Church 
in all ages. 
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The enduement of power was promised and 
eeived. Their will power was unimpaired, 
ut brought into harmony with His will; even 
e impulsive nature was rendered the more 
fective and zealous for God and His cause. 
Me sinful nature was not subjugated and held in 
heck, but destroyed and a new heart received. 
Meir personal characteristics were retained, 
Wt conformed to the image of God; power 
a given them to prevail with God and men, 
sito preach baptizingly, the glorious gospel 
Ylifeand salvation. Such is the mission of 
sanctified church today: the prayer of 
wh heart, ‘‘ Keep me, O Lord, so blameless, 
wctify me so wholly, that both men and 
wels may see Only Jesus.reflected all about me, 
pall my life and conversation.’’ Even then | 
would scarcely become me, nor glorify God | 
yst, to protess, ‘‘now I am sanctified, Iam 
wholy.”’ I find no instance of such pro- 
sion among holy men, either ancient or 
wiern. George Fox professed, ‘‘ Christ is my 
ctification.’”” 

Such baptism is for all believers. It is, being 
ade holy ; the act of God through Christ, 
y His Holy Spirit, the sanctifier, by which 
ut affections are purified. We become 
inated from all sin and exalted yet humbled | 
basupreme love and reverence for God. 

It fell not on the eleven alone. ‘‘It sat on 
whof them” and they were all filled with 
he Holy Ghost. It was a fulfilment of the 
ophetic promise, ‘‘I will pour out of my | 
prt upon all flesh.’’ 
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We shall never find ¢rve faith unattended 
ih true godliness, neither do we find a truly | 
ily or sanctified life which is not based upon | 
righteousness of Christ. To profess faith and ! 
uctification, and forget holiness of life, is 
holding the truth in unrighteousness ;” high | 
profession but deep in condemnation. 
“God worketh in us to will and to do of| 
sown good pleasure.” It is ours to work | 
it this salvation by a life of conformity with | 
is will, and this is ‘‘ His will concerning you, | 
fl your sanctification.’’ When the soul is | 
ilof the love of God, we long to cry out, | 
ome and I will tell you what the Lord has | 
mne for me. He has pardoned my sins, 

ted out my trangressions and accepted me | 
pais child. But far from professing, Iam now 

ictified, I am now holy, but rather, of Him 

tJ, who is made unto me, “ wisdom, righte- | 
Mess, sanctification, and redemption.”’ 


JONATHAN DEVOLL. 






























































How very sweet those words are, ‘‘I write 











"ven you for His name’s sake.’ 
‘it comforted me, for I am but a little child, 
Ya babe in the spiritual life.—/. 
Hverga?, 


















0 you, little children, because your sins are | 
They | 
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For Friends’ Review. 


FREEDOM THROUGH SUBJECTION. 





As antithetical as these terms may at first 
appear, they are nevertheless indissolubly con- 
joined. We have no doubt that many of us have 


| failed to acquit ourselves like men and to make 


the most of our opportunities, because of a 
misapprehension or at least a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the full truth of their inseparableness. 
Undoubtedly a fear of the deprivation of 
personal liberty, of a compulsory subjection 
to some higher and external power that will 
hold them under restraint, has kept and is 


| keeping many persons from accepting and 


applying to their personal needs the Christian 
religion. 

Nay, even Christians themselves through mis- 
apprehension, often in a large measure destroy 
their usefulness and warp their spiritual growth, 
by hesitating and failing to subject themselves 


| entirely to the will of One above them. 


Perhaps we Americans, on account of our 


| great love for democracy, possess a stronger 


inherent aversion to anything savoring of 
kingly power, than other peoples. 

However that may be, before any of us can 
attain to manhood’s highest estate, we must 


| learn the lesson and accept the truth contained 


in this fact; that without placing ourselves in 
subjection to a kingly power, without yielding 


| strictest obedience to the laws of our spiritual 


nature, we may never hope to possess freedom. 
in its truest sense. 

Let us ever bear in mind the words of the 
Evangelical Prophet. ‘‘ Behold a king shall 
reign in righteousness,’ and we may add in 
the language of the prayer book, ‘* whuse 
service is perfect freedom.”’ 

What do we learn from a thoughtful survey 
of the world around us, and a careful con- 
templation of its varied phases with their in- 
structive lessons ? 

‘« The music of the spheres’’ would be con- 
verted into the most horrid din, were the 
power of a superior intelligence not manifested 
in the incontrovertible laws which control their 
wondrous movements. 

Growth, development, normal change of 
whatever sort in all‘nature, even in her very 
minutest forms, are subject to immutable laws, 
without which we could not conceive of the 
existence of the present state of things. 

Turn to the State. Need we ask what nation 
possesses the greatest freedom from harassing 
troubles and enjoys the truest prosperity ? The 
one confessedly that recognizes and observes 
most carefully, the laws of right and justice as 
existing in the intercourse between nations. 

Undeniably the citizen that ought,—though 
alas! in all truth we cannot say does in every 
instance,—that ought to enjoy the greatest 
civil liberty, is he who is most obedient to the 
laws of the state. 
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Turn to man himself. What do we learn | conformity to law; to believe that the 


from his bodily organism? 
of us are in bitter bondage to ‘the ills of the 
flesh,”’ simply because we or our progenitors 
have not observed faithfully the various 
physiologic laws that govern the manifold 
workings of our bodies, not one of which, our 
wn experience teaches us, can be transgressed | 
without the guilty “one suffering the penalty. 
The greatest freedom in man’s physical exist-| 
ence is vouchsafed, only when he holds himself 
in strictest subjection to the laws that the| 
Creator of his. body has seen fit to impose] 
upon it. | 

From the material let us direct our attention | 
to the immaterial part of man and see if the 
same principle does not hold good there. 

As the mind has its residence in the body, | 
and while life lasts, is inseparable from and | 
indissolubly connected with the physical organ- 
ism, it is only through this organism that it 
can operate. Place the body in bondage, im 
pair its organism by noncompliance with 
physiologic laws, and you just so far interfere 
with the free and full action of the mind. 

The drunkard transgresses physical laws, by| 
taking into his system material in the highest 
degree destructive to his body. As a con- 
sequence his mind becomes clogged, abnormal 
in its movements; too often never to be 
righted again. If we did not observe the law | 
that teaches us that our minds need rest, rec-| 
creation, change of thought, how soon would 
we—as, alas! too many do—through neglect 
of this law, lose all our intellectual freedom. | 
In other words, come to have disordered, de- 
ranged, or more properly speaking, lawless | 
minds. Intellectual freedom then is alone! 
obtained mediately or immediately from sub- 
jection to law. 

As the highest moral freedom and develop- 
ment are inseparable from true spiritual liberty, 
we may direct our attention to these at once. 
The more delicate a piece of mechanism, the 
more positive and absolute must be the laws 
that regulate its movement. A proper recog- 
nition of the laws that our Creator has framed 
for the direction and guidance of our moral 
and spiritual activities, and growth, is more 
essential than that of the laws of our material 
mature. For the one will cease to be, in a 
few short years at best; the other will be 
affected by our actions here through all eter- 
mity. In the words of an old poet, 


“The body subject is 
To fickle Fortune’s power, 








Is casual every hour ; 

And Death in time doth change 
It to a clod of clay; 

‘When as the mind, which is divine, 
Runs never to decay.” 





‘To see on all sides in the external world 


Ah! how many| ordered spheres are balanced by a dire in 


hand, and to believe that man alone is lef 
plunge along helpless and unaided . , , 
conclusion from which the human reason jy 
stinctively holds back.”’ 

‘‘All are but parts of one stupendo, 


whole.’’ ‘* Nothing stands alone.’’ 


“ And the Poet. faithful and far-seeing, 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same, universal being, 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart,” 


In these expressions of a noted scholar ay 
of two famous poets, students both of min 
and matter, there is echoed the grand tnt 
that man, in the true sense, is a part of nature 
that he was created and placed amid surrouni 
ings which if rightly employed would be coy 
genial and add to his pleasure and comfort 
and that before man as the sublimest factori 
creation, endowed with intelligence, naturey 
placed as an open scroll written by the ha 
of God, from which man might learn lessor 
of wisdom and glean truths for his directi 
and guidance. 

(To be concluded.) 
For Friends’ Review. 


RELIGION AND MORALS IN GERMAN 


BY WILLIAM L. PEARSON. 


Xx. 
(Concluded from page 388.) 

We have seen that the school determines ti 
length of compulsory service in the army, tl 
great majority, of course, serving three years 
ordinary soldiers. During this time they 
free from the jurisdiction of civil authon 
and are, therefore, shielded in different wa 
from prosecution for civil offences, as 1 
refusal to pay contracted debts and the lik 
which is often very inconvenient and unja 
toward citizens. But they themselves rise 
higher than the common soldiery, and at! 
end of three years, very good soldiers, 
poor producers, mostly indolent, they rett 


|to the work-shops and farms, which th 


mothers and sisters have tried to tend and 

in their absence. And they are never al 
thing but soldiers and farmers, or more exactl 
soldier-farmers (which partly accounts for 4 
kind of farming in Germany), until they 
beyond the military age ; for they are recall 
a short time each year to revive their milit 


| experience, and to remind them that they! 
| owned and controlled by the State. 
And to a million mishaps 


It is otherwise with the officers, who co 


} ji ti 
tute a self-chosen rank, a self-perpetuat’ 


caste. The soldiers have no choice of th 
officers, but the latter fill vacancies and enlat 
their number by choosing from a social _ 
point those whom they will take into tne 
rank. Proud of their position and pett 
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ciety of their ‘‘ genteel” class, they are | 









the yurally austere, cold, stiff, and know little of 
directiniioman kindness. ‘They are the so-called 
is left Herren” (gentlemen) of the land, whom 
. isMibiies delight to honor and whose stereotyped 
eason immmbien and manners young men and boys try 
imitate. Gentlemen, indeed! They are 
ipendogmme most impolite people, if politeness is a 
hing of the heart. With their mechanical 
, ymerism, in their own chosen circle they 
art bw and scrape to superfluity, spurs and sword 
be while rattling very inharmoniously ; but all 
| heart,"fdinary people, regardless of sex, age, or 
hilar ss sectability, should stand aside for them to 
of mages: By no other class are women so 
and tref ely pushed and driven from the side-walks, 
vf nature the finest ladies to the poor old women 
cortoel wring heavy burdens on their backs, always 
d be comme De seen In the streets of German cities. 
comformeureover, like the soldiers in active service, | 
“factor ey of a higher order, they are a privileged 
rature wae’ and are quite conscious of the distinction. 
the hme citizen or the soldier who offends an 
rn lessogmmlicer is not invited to settle the difference by 
directiogmmmt!, as. an officer of the same rank would be; 
j, that were too humiliating. But he is sure 
p pay dearly for the intrusion before the mar- 
fal court. 
Further, in order to sustain the official social 
RMANWamune required by the King, the officers must 
e provided with an income to meet expenses. 
fence, lieutenants are forbidden to marry with 
s than above $11,000; and as they are 
iien poor, there are constantly advertisements 
rmines time “le papers—a method of matrimonial propo- 
army, ge! by no means confined to officers or to one 
ee yas@™me'—for ladies who are willing to pay this 
e theyagmadsome sum for a bit of social distinction 
authoritggee royal favor, and a master. A higher offi 
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would probably require a larger sum as 
macipal. 










finally, the worst influence of a great army 
probably the moral effect upon the nation 
kif. Germans are not naturally a blood- 
hirsty people, as the Irish and Spaniards. 
sides the outward demonstrations and exter- 













hey retugl influences and acts destructive to the mater- 
nich th welfare, multiplying pain and sorrow, 
nd and ieverting the morals of the nation, for a 
rever algeople to think, read and talk about war daily, 






yre exactl 





list have an inevitable tendency to teach 







nts for iim to love war. But when every able-bod- 
il they 4d son is trained three years in the arts of 
re recall »giving the whole man, body and mind, 
sir militalo the subject, what must this influence amount 





ut they within a few years. ‘The youth, who have 


is ‘ 
pen accustomed to parades and war-music from 








rho cae mir childhood up, are taught the tactics of 
a with the best and most approved methods of 
ce of @MEsematically destroying human life. ‘This 
nd enlarg 





f already taught the people, who cannot be 
illed blood-thirsty, to regard war and death 
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tiveness, its defeats and victories, so much, that 
they scarcely appreciate the calamity which it 
really is to a nation. Their feelings are in this 
respect somewhat benumbed. This all can do 
no less than make a people lovers of war ; and 
the greater and more perfect the army, the 
grander and more complete the victories, and 
the morethoughtsand dreams of warare indulged 
in, the sooner and more surely must human 
pride and national bigotyy lead to that result. 
Unless this tendency be timely and rigidly 
checked, it would be remarkable if these evil 
influences at work in society do not eventu- 
ally render what is supposed to be the greatest 
safeguard and protector of the nation, her 
greatest danger. This view has sufficient 
analogy in the history of great military powers. 
The absorbing and abstracting literary and 
scientific. pursuits of many very influential 
Germans within, together with the great com- 
mercial developments, which so strongly draw 
the nations toward one another, without, may 
serve as checks for a while, if zealously perse- 
vered in. Yet, while commerce is much more 
international than formerly, and national hatred 
has been much weakened through Christian 
civilization and the gospel, we need, neverthe- 
less, to be reminded that the ennobling influ- 
ence of a great system of philosophy, science, 
literature and art could not save Greece from 
crumbling gradually away, after she had set 
her heart on war. Other examples will present 
themselves to the mind. If such influences 
have formerly undermined great empires, they 
may and do injure them now, in spite of the 
perpetually restoring and constructing power of 
the Christian Church. The great German 
war-ship has strong hands at the helm. But the 
largest ships often suffer most in severe storms 
on account of their ponderousness, and the 
dangers are greatly increased if at such an hour 
the helmsman should be weak or incapable, 
which may occur to Germany as to other great 
nations. These things ought not to come—may 
they not come. 

The House of Hohenzollern has usually 
been warmly interested in Protestantism. And 
the moral and pecuniary support of the royal 
family has prolonged the existence of, or 
revived, not a few neglected, dwindling and 
dying religious and philanthropic institutions. 
Thus the aged Emperor has followed the pious 
example of his truly royal mother, Queen 
Louise, in this, when he has had time to with- 
draw his hands from war. When one reffects: 
upon the pitiful condition of the Germam 
Church, how little the people are willing, or 
understand how, to do for her, and how much 
is dependent upon the Emperor, it is truly sad 
that he should continue in his very old age to 
give so much of his strength and talents to 
military affairs. It is still true as it was in 


bo lightly. They speak of war, its destruc-| David’s day, that the King who as a man of 
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war sheds much blood cannot build a house 
unto the name of God. 


= 


Lecture by James Bryce, M P., at Haver-| 


ford College. 


James Bryce, D. C. L., Regius Professor of the 
Civil Law at the University of Oxford, gave a 
very interesting lecture at Haverford College on 
the afternoon of the 18th of Twelfth month. 

He held the close and interested attention of 
the audience for an hour. He wished in the first 





place to call attention to the fact that history is 
not merely the record of dynasties, cabinets, poli- | 
tics and wats, but embraces the whole action, | 
thought, and life of a people. And so the litera- | 
ture of any age is an important part of the life of | 
that age. Confining ourselves at present to po- | 
etry, take such works as Pope’s Essay on Man, | 
Shelley’s Evening Cloud and Ode to a Sky Lark, | 
and Tennyson’s In Memoriam, and we see at | 
once in each of these authors a different spirit and | 
temper from the others, characteristic of the time 
in which he lived. There are historical lessons | 
to be drawn from any poetry. All poetry is in| 
this way instructive, for instructiveness does not 
belong only to what is called didactic poetry. | 
There is a large body, as you know, of profess- 
edly didactic poetry. I may cite Hesiod, The- 
ognis and Solon, Aratus, Apollodorus, Lucretius, 
the Georgics of Virgil, Columella; and Palladius, 
Avienus, Prudentius, and the writers of fables, as | 
/Esop and Phedrus To the same class belongs 
“Darwin’s Botanic Garden,” But the object of 





poetry, as poetry, is not instruction, but delight. | 


There is historical poetry, which is not didactic, | 
because its prime aim isto please. Such is the | 
poem of Silius Italicus on the Puniz War; epic, | 
and not didactic, although very dull. There is 
lyric poetry, also, which is directly historical, as 
Milton’s noble sonnet on the martyrdom of the | 
Waldenses, “ Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered | 
saints,” and Lowell's admirable Commemoration | 
Ode. But I am speaking of the historical lessons | 
which may be learned from poems which are not | 
directly historical; and let me say that the per- | 
ception of these lessons is a pleasure and a benefit | 
in addition to the delight received trom the poem 
as a work of imaginative art. You may have the 
highest enjoyment of the artistic and literary | 
beauty, and receive instruction at the same time. 
The one will not interfere with the other, any 
more than the perception of the striking lessons 
in geology in the gorge at Niagara Falls, worn | 
through the rocks by the cataract, which has been | 
receding for ages, interferes with your enjoy-| 
ment of the matchless beauty and sublimity of 
that scene, 

There is some historical lesson, as I have said, | 
to be found in all literature. But I wish to call 
your attention to the lessons of this kind given by 
two of the greatest writers of all time, Homer and 
Dante. They are both of them worthy of your 
closest and constant study for many reasons, I beg 
you to read the whole of Homer. It will come 
very easy, after the first two or three books. I[ 
know Homer almost by heart. I recur to him 
constantly, and find indescribable pleasure, But | 
let me speak of his historical lessons. You might | 
be surprised at first at my speaking of Homer as 
an historical authority ; | say “ Homer,” for I do 


| wrecked stranger, 
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not propose to discuss the “ Homeric Question.” 
While there is probably some historical founds. 


tion for legends out of which the Iliad and Odys. 


sey are built up, and many valuable historical 
allusions in the poems, those works are works of 
the imagination. But whatever ideas we find iy 
Homer are ideas which a man would have at the 
time the poems were written, and hence ideas 
which represent that time—a time some one thou. 
sand years before Christ. The manners and cys. 
toms, the sentiments, the institutions, the religious 
observances, the arms, armor, and combats, the 
architecture, the works of art represented in the 
poem must be such, or substantially such, as the 
author had seen or heard of. They give us, then 
a picture of the civilization of the times in the 
Greek and its kindred races, (for the Trojans were 
akin to the Greeks,) three thousand years ago, |t 
is the Greek world only of which the poet treats, 
The word “ barbarian,” in its sense of non-Greek, 
was to him unknown. In that civilization, while 
in war there is much that is cruel, yet it is mixed 


|with tenderness; and there is in social lifea 


charming mixture of simplicity with the highes 
refinement, the most exquisite courtesy, 

Take tor example the reception of Ulysses at 
the court of the Phzeacians. The Princess Nav 
sicaa has come down with her maidens to the 
river to wash the family linen, While the clothes 
are drying on the beach she plays ball with her 
attendants, and their shouts awaken the ship. 

She receives him with grace. 


| ful kindness, and supplies his wants; and while 


she rides back with the clothes in the mule-cart, 
she directs him to follow her to her father’s palace, 
keeping at some distance, so as to avoid gossip, 
(Human nature was the same in those days asin 
ours.) Her brothers meet her at the door of the 
palace, unharness the mules and bring in the 
clothes. The old nurse of the princess kindlesa 
fire for her in her chamber, and gets her supper. 
Ulysses comes to the beautiful palace, adorned 
with silver, and gold,and bronze. There were 
two dogs on either side of the door, one of gold 
and one of silver, and within were silver statues 
of boys on pedestals, holding lighted torches in 
their hands, giving light all night long. There 
were beautiful gardens behind, bearing every 
kind of fruit. I cannot go into the details of the 
hospitable reception given Ulysses, the songs of 
the birds, the games, &c., but I wish to call a 
tention to the value of all these details as giving 
u’ a picture of that early civilization. 1 might 
allude to many other scenes in the two poems 
giving similar instruction. The carvings on the 
shield of Achilles, described in the eighteenth 
book of the “Iliad,” tell us a great deal, They 
give us a marriage scene, a trial, battle, plowing, 
reaping, feasting, vintage, herds attacked by 
lions, flocks grazing, and a dance of youths and 
maiden§. We see in the heroic age, as matt 
known to us by Homer. a constitutional king, a 
aristocracy, and a popular assembly, “ the mat 
ennobling agora,” the last reminding us of the 
assemblies of the Germans and the New Eng: 
land town meeting. We see, also, the germ 0 
the trial by jury. 

The religious ideas of those times are very I 
teresting ; in some respects like, in other respects 
very unlike those which we Christians hol 
Their gods are entirely w#-moral. They hart 
the passions and even the crimes of men, Bt 
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there is a high ethical standard for human life, | 
and many of the virtues are nobly illustrated. | 
There is a strange power of Fate, to which even) 
ods are subject. Then there is Ate,—that un- 
translatable name,—she, that pursues with de- 
gructive doom all offenders, and overtakes them 
at last. Behind her came Litai, the prayers that 
may procure pardon and avert destruction, 

You all agree with me here in recognizing the | 
importance of studying the Greek literature, the | 
most perfect in quality the world has ever known. 

[ regret that I have not more time in which to) 
speak of Dante, an author whom for many rea- | 
sons | recommend to you to study. I think it 
grange that he is not studied in all colleges as a) 
necessary part of a liberal education. He is, to) 
my mind, worth all the German and all the) 
French literature together; yet how much more 
attention the latter receive in our schools! You 
have in Dante splendid poetry, as in Homer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton, with whom he belongs ; | 
and you have also the mind and soul of the middle | 
aes, You cannot understand medizval history 
without reading him; and you will find him a 
charming author. If I shall succéed in inducing 
any of you to study more carefully Homer and | 
Darte, I shall be well repaid for my trouble. 
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RURAL. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 


| 
| 


AGRICULTURAL ! 


COLLEGE has lately issued two bulletins, giving | 
the results of some experiments conducted during | 
the last two years, in the feeding of cattle and in| 


the cultivation of native potatoes, obtained from | 
New Mexico and Arizona. On the first of these | 
subjects the bulletin says: “ The following is a| 
bref review of the most important facts that } 
appear : 

1. In 1881-2 the outcome of the experiment | 
was decidedly in favor of the mixed ration of | 
commeal and cottonseed meal. In 1882-3 there} 
was very little difference in the cost of production | 
with the cornmeal alone, and with the mixture of 
cornmeal and cottonseed meal. 

2. The only explanation of the difference in the 
results for the two years that suggests itself, is the | 
fact that the steers fed in 1882-3 were older, more 
mature, and fatter when the feeding was begun, | 
than was the case in 1881-2, The opportunity | 
for growth was greater with the smaller and less| 
mature animals, This, however, is only a sug- 
gestion ; but is one that will be kept in mind in 
planning future experiments. 

3. The experiments do seem to indicate that if| 
cottonseed meal is judiciously combined with 
cornmeal, it can take the place of more than its| 
own weight in cornmeal, and that, if the prices of 
the two kinds of food do not differ greatly, the | 
cottonseed meal can be profitably purchased. 
pe subject will be continued in the next bulle- 

n, 

The outcome of the experiments with native 
Potatoes is that “it is not at all likely that any 
immediate good result to the farmer will follow 
lls cultivation of these native potatoes. Some 
persons appear to be under the impression that 
the first crop will show a considerable change in 
the sze and in the quantity of the product, and 
that cultivation a second year will fix and in- 
‘ease these desirable qualities still more, and so: 





on, until within a few years they will become 
valuable for cultivation. But such quick results 
cannot be inferred from what we know of the 
origin of our cultivated plants, and our experi- 
ment fails to bear out the idea. That marked 


| Variations from the normal condition of a plant 


may appear spontaneously in some of its progeny 
is probably true; but such cases are not com- 


| mon, considering the number of individual plants 


under cultivation, and their occurrence cannot be 


|indicated beforehand. Hence, for the practical 


cultivator, these potatoes have as yet no value, 
but under the hands of the experimenter 
they may in time be so improved as to be worthy 
of general cultivation. This result may be 
secured by either crossing them with varieties 
now in cultivation, or, possibly, by developing 


;some natural variations through prolonged and 
|careful culture under various conditions. 


We 
shall endeavor to continue the experiment the 
coming year.” 


The expression “native” potatoes is hardly 


| descriptive, as it is well known (as is mentioned 
|in the bulletin) that the round or white potato is 
|indigenous to our continent; having been first 


found native in Chili by Alexander Humboldt, 
and never cultivated in Europe until after the 
discovery of America. 


ASHES AND IRON FOR FLOWERS.—The obser- 
vations of practical and experimental gardeners 


| seem to confirm the fact, that to produce brilliant 


colors in flowers, it is necessary to supply the soil 
with an abundance of ferruginous constituents 
and silica. The latter supplies a material which 
is of vast importance in the production of the 
brilliancy of the petals and the dark green of the 
leaves. Then, if potash be added, or the ground 
dressed round about the growing flowers with 
unleached wood ashes, an increased brilliancy 
will appear in every petal and leaf. 

Any person who cultivates only a few flowers 
in pots, or on grassy lawns, or on spacious par- 
terres, may readily satisfy himself of the exceed- 
ingly useful part the foregoing materials play in 
the production of beautiful flowers. 

Even white flowers, or roses that have petals 
nearly white, will be greatly improved in bril- 
liancy by providing iron-sand and unleached 
ashes for the roots of growing plants. Ferrugin- 
ous matter may be applied to the soil where 
flowers are growing, or where they are to grow, 
by procuring a supply of oxide of iron in the form 
of dark colored scales that fall from the heated 
bars of iron when the metal is hammered by the 
blacksmiths, 

Iron turnings and iron filings, which may be 
obtained for a trifle at most machine shops, 
should be worked into the soil near the flowers, 
and in a few years it will be perceived that 


| all minute fragments will have been dissolved,— 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet. 


INDUCING FRUITFULNESS.—Those who would 
induce fruitfulness in fruit trees must bear in 
mind this principle: Checking growth induces 
fruitfulness. In whatever manner the growth 
may be checked, so long as it does not lessen the 
heal h of the tree, a tendency to bear more and 
better fruit will result. This is best done by a 
proper selection of soil and location when the 
orchard is set. Gravelly, well-drained, warm 
soils are best adapted to this purpose. Limestone 
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soils seem fo be especially conductive to fruitful- 
ness. On light soils less growth is made, the 
wood matures early and the tree suffers little 
from severe winters, 

It must not be supposed, however, that light 
soil simply means poor soil, On the contrary, 
the orchard will repay any proper addition of 
manures. These manures, however, should be light 
and well-rotted, rather than heavy and unctuous, 
A warm exposure also has much to do with the 
fruitfulness of an orchard, If the orchard is up- 
on a heavy, stiff soil, other and special means 
may often be practiced to induce the setting of 
fruit buds. Root pruning is a favorite practice. 
Heading is also much practiced, especially on 
peach and other tender trees, This practice 
induces hardiness as well as fruitfulness. The 
ends of all the strong-growing twigs are clipped 
off a foot or two, evenly and symmetrically, 
over the top of the tree. This abrupt checking 
in the growth usually results favorably. It may 
be practiced on a small scale. Dwarfing has the 
same tendency to induce fruitfulness. This is 
done by grafting on some slow-growing stock, as 
pear on quince, 

It may be found that apples can be successfully 
dwarfed by grafting them on wild crab stock. 
—American Cultivator. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 9, 1884. 


UNWELCOME AS such subjects of intelligence | 


been considered and passed upon by the Society, 
and, therefore, not properly admissible to prove 
a departure as a society from the doctrines and 
usages of Friends, the court considered that the 
matters in dispute could be rightly determined 
only on the basis of genuineness of organization,” 

In regard to genuineness of organization, an im. 
portant element was decided to be, the recogni- 
tion of Western Yearly Meeting,. by correspond. 
ence and otherwise, on the part of all the Yearly 
Meetings (except Philadelphia) in the world, 

The other case was that of Westlake Quarterly 
Meeting, Canada; where the possession of the 
meeting-house and grounds has been in dispute 
| between the two bodies claiming the title of that 
Quarterly Meeting. Unlike the case in West. 
ern Yearly Meeting, the opinion of the court ap- 
pears to have turned chiefly upon matters of doc- 
trine and practice. 

Judge Proudfoot decides that usages introduced 
by the majority in Westlake Quarterly Meeting, 
before the separation, are such as to ‘ change the 
order of the Society ;” the body in which they pre- 
vail is held therefore not to be identical with that 
‘meeting for which the trust in question was de- 
clared. The property is consequently adjudged 
to belong to the minority party ; which is not re- 
leemaied as legitimate by Canada Yearly Meet- 
ling, with which all the other Yearly Meetings, 


except Philadelphia, are in correspondence. We 


are, concerning our Society, it becomes our duty | have not learned whether or not an appeal from 
to place before our readers the results of two/this decision has been taken by Westlake Quar- 


legal actions, recently decided by judicial au- 
thority. 

One is, the appeal of White Lick Quarterly | 
Meeting, Indiana, a branch of Western Yearly 
Meeting, to the Supreme Court of Indiana, in re- 
gard to a trust left some years ago to that Quar- 
terly Meeting. This trust was claimed by the, 
members of a body assuming the same name, as 
a branch of the separatist organization set up as 
a Yearly Meeting at Sugar Grove, Ind., in 1877. 

Chief Justice Niblack, in an extended opinion, | 
gave the decision of the court in favor of the orig- | 
inal Quarterly Meeting of Friends, as a branch | 
of Western \early Meeting, in correspondence 
with the rest of the Society in this country and in 
Great Britain and Ireland. We quote the follow- 
ing summary from the introduction to a pamphlet 
narrating the history of this case : 


“ The court, it will be seen, permitted enough | 
evidence to be taken of a doctrinal character to' 
show the relative orthodoxy of the two parties in| 


| 
| 


' 





terly Meeting. 

Lamentable as are these fraternal dissensions 
in any Christian body, they seem most especially 
to be deprecated in the “religious Society of 
Friends.” Some consolation exists in the fact 
that less mutual harshness has attended both of 
these separations than has been, unhappily, present 
in some others, A letter from a member of the 
body which has gained the suit in Canada uses the 
following among other expressions, in reference 
to those from whom they have separated : “I be- 
lieve many heart-felt petitions have been put up 
on their behalf.” A correspondent writes to us 
from Western Yearly Meeting: ‘ Although the 
right of property rests with our Friends, yet we 
propose to be friendly and neighborly with them 
in the use of the meeting-houses, If it should be 
reported that we are wishing to put the Separatists 
out of the meeting-houses they occupy, | think 
you may rest assured it is not correct.” 
Separation is always a calamity, in any Meet 


the suit. The result was that as the cross com-|. : ee se te Ol 
plaint admitted that the doctrines and confession | ing. When it appears to be inevitable, it is 
of faith as set out in the discipline of the Society , suredly very much to be wished for that unkind- 


in 1858, when the Western Yearly Meeting was! ness of feeling and action may be excluded. 
first set up, remained unchanged by both parties ; | ,,7. : was tantl 
and as the complaints of the defendants were | With this, as a Christian purpose, kept constaay 


founded solely on statements and usages of in-; 49d prominently in view, it is doubtful whether 
dividuals, involving questions which had never nearly all the separations that have taken place 
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jd not have been found to be avoidable. An accident in early life injured her spine, so 


sherly condescension and seeking each other’s that she was an invalid for the rest of her life. 


are essential to the unity and perpetuity of Her energy and sprightliness were such that a 
, | Stranger would not suspect the delicacy of her 
| health, and her sufferings were borne with cheer- 


_ - . . . . 
as ‘ te eetiedas 1 ful patience. Having felt the constraining love of 
THE SEVERAL sections of the Methodists In | Christ calling her to the ministry, she was not dis- 


yada, to wit : The Methodist Church of Canada, | obedient to the heavenly requiring, and her gift 

» Methodist Episcopal, the Primitive Methodist, | Was acknowledged by the church, She preached 
the Bible Christian, with an aggregate mem- | Christ and Him crucified, endeavoring to draw 
U ’ e b* 


4 | her hearers to Him, and she earnestly labored to 
hip of 168,940, after full conference and proper | exal: and praise the Lord, and stir up others to 
love and serve Him with the whole heart. 

Whatever her hand found to do she did with 
her might, whether in the church, the neighbor- 
hood, or in private. All efforts for the spread of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, and for the improve- 
ment of mankind, won her ready sympathy. Her 
influence over the young was very helpful in 
many ways, and her kind words to her fellow- 
travelers Zionward often-revived and comforted 
them. 

In the last few months of her life disease made 
rapid progress, sometimes obscuring the bright- 


jon by each subordinate body, have agreed to 


site on Sixth month Ist, 1884, as one church. | 


keh acourse is an honor to the Christian pro- 
sion of these denominations, and will be blessed, 
» doubt, to the advancement of the cause of 
fistianity. May the day hasten when Friends 
fallshades may unite in one body on the one 
mndation, the Lord Jesus Christ, who is the 
uth, 


lee 


josepH J. MILLs, lately Assistant Superinten- | ness ot her intellect, but her faith and trust in 
int of Schools at Indianapolis, has been ap. | Christ were unshaken, and her witness for Him 
pisted President of Earlham College by its | had, been given while ability lasted. She peace- 


| fully and quietly passed from earth, we believe, 
fustees. He is well and favorably known to y 4 ‘Bm ’ : 


to her home in heaven, on First-day evening, sur- 
may Friends, as lately President of the Educa- rounded by her family and friends. 


ional Association of Friends, whose Conference | 


wsheld at Richmond, Ind., in Sixth month last. | 
| 


We believe this to be a good appointment. 


DIED. 


1883, at tne residence of his son, R. B. Hampton, 
Davis county, Kansas, Samuel B. Hampton, in 
ie 75th year of his age ; a valuable member of 
Cottonwood Monthly Meeting, and for several 
years a living Elder. 

But a few days before his decease, he attended 
avery interesting series of meetings held at Em- 
pria, Kansas, during which he often bore testi- 
m= to the cleansing, keeping power of the Lord 
esus, 

Rarely do we meet one in whom the work of 
Divine grace was more perfectly exemplified in 
moving prejudices, in enlarging the heart, in 
making generally useful one of its subjects; he 
vasan earnest and happy worker in Bible-schools, 
and faithful in his testimony to the goodness and 
ving kindness of God to him, Although the 
simmons came suddenly, yet we believe it found 
him clothed in the wedding garments, ready to 
tater into the marriage chamber with the Lamb, 


MENDENHALL.—At Muncy, Lycoming Co., 
a, Twelfth mo, 30th, 1883, Phebe Anna Men- 
denhall, aged 56 years. 

Having a mind of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence, cultivated by familiarity with good authors, 
and refined social intercourse, an affectionate dis- 
position and affable manners, she was endeared 
0 a large circle of friends and acquaintances, 
These natural and acquired gifts were all subor- 
dinated to the life of religion in her soul. She 


"a a firm believer in the doctrines of Christianity | 


understood by Friends, and supreme love to 
. God and Saviour regulated her actions, and 
owed toward all whom He had created. 


AN ADDRESS BY ELI JONES. 


.| At Twelfth Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, 


| Eli Jones spoke to a considerable gathering of 
| Friends, on Seventh-day evening, First mo, 26th, 
HAMPTON.—On the 17th of Eleventh month, | upon Friends’ Mission Work in Syria. 


| As to much of this interesting work, our readers 


have been, through correspondence kindly sent, 
kept informed. A concise account of it was given 
in this address, from the first visit of Eliand Sibyl 
| Jones to Syria in 1869 to the iate journey of the 
| former, from which he returned a few months 
since, The following particulars may not be fa- 
miliar to all: 

At Ramallah, there are now at school 30 girls 
and 60 boys, The girls are very desirous of 
having a school for themselves alone; for which 
funds are needed. The meeting for worship at 
Ramallah has an attendance on First-day of 150. 
Of these 40 are women; most of them walking 
barefooted to meeting, even in winter, 

At Brumana, since the opening of the Mission 
in 1873, under care of Theophilus. Waldmeier, 
two stone buildings have been erected, for boys’ 
and girls’ Training Homes and Schools. At the 
head of the boys’ school is Lotfallah Riscallah ; 
the girls’ teacher is Mariam Abo Nassir. The 
matron of the latter 1s Maria Feltham; a lady of 
wealth and culture, a minister of the Society of 
Friends, who has left her home in England to de- 
vote herself to this good work. The average age 
of the boys and girls is from ‘en to twelve years. 

t the Brumana Mission there is now a hos- 
pital with 12 beds, and a free dispensary, under 
the care of Dr. Beshara Manasseh, The Mission 
buildings are supplied with water pumped by a 
wind-mill, which also irrigates a garden. The 
Mission also possesses 8 acres of land, planted 
with fruit-trees. The meeting for worship at Bru- 
mana has from 150 to 200 in attendance, There 
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are there eight day-schools, where 300 children 
are taught. Instruction is given in music, and 
the meeting for worship is opened with a hymn; 
otherwise the service is according to the usage of 
Friends. The pupils are bright and quick. One of 
them, a little girl eleven years old, was said by Eli 
Jones to compare well, in knowledge of the Bible, 
with any of those taught in Western Bible-schools. 


oe 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

At AsTorGa, in Spain, a few days ago, an 
English Bible-reader and a Spanish Protestant, 
his companion, were assaulted by a mob of 
students, instigated by priests. The Spaniard 
was threatened with being burned to death. 
The police made no response to their call for 
protection. 


DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE ANGLICAN 
CuurcH IN InpIa.—There has been a great 
deal of discussion in recent years on the ques- 
tion of disestablishment of the Anglican Church 
in India. The opposition to the Establishment 
has been very strong, especially in Ceylon, 
where the course of the Bishop of Colombo, 
Dr. Copleston, a few years ago, seemed almost 
to make disestablishment desirable to a consid- 
erable party in the Church itself. The Non- 
conformist subjects of the Crown have never 
ceased to demand that the Anglican Commun- 
ion be placed on the same basis as other denom- 
inations; and the Indian Government seems 
now to have decided that this shall be done. 
The announcement is made in a dispatch to 
the London Zimes. 

The Times regards it asa simple matter of 
justice ; and how it can create much agitation 
in India it does not understand. ‘A cry that 
India shali be taxed for the support of an alien 
religious body would be so unreasonable on 
the face of it that it might safely be disregarded 
if it were raised, and might be left to die out 
quietly, as it assuredly would in no long time. 
We give our countrymen in India more credit 
for good sense than to suppose them capable 
of failing into so grave a mistake as that of 
committing themselves to a cause in which 
they could look for no home sympathy and 
support.’’—Jndependent. 


THe Dawn oF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN.— 
We learn that the American Board has recently 
received a legacy of $500 by the will of Mrs. 
Sarah B. Fisher, late of Westborough, Mass., 
who made this donation, as she expresses in 
her will, ‘* having a desire to do all that I can 
for the cause of Christ.” This bequest calls 
to mind again a remarkable incident in mis- 
sionary history. Mrs. Fisher was one of the 
original members of a circle formed, fifty-five 
years ago, at Brookline, Mass., which had for 
its object the evangelization of Japan. More 
than forty years before the American Board 
sent its first laborer to Japan, while that 


empire was absolutely closed against foreigners, 
and when almost nothing was known concer. 
ing its condition or its people, this company of 
godly women met regularly to labor and pra 
for that distant land. They laid aside their 
gifts for a mission for more than a generation 
before it was begun. Many have wondered 
how it happened that such a deep interest ing 
country so isolated from the civilized world 
should have been awakened in the minds of the 
members of that sewing-circle. It is said that 
a curiously-wrought Japanese basket, on the 
table of a Christian merchant at whose house 
they met, was the occasion of their choosing 
this particular object for their gifts and prayers. 
But how many have seen rare and beautiful 
articles brought from distant and pagan lands, 
and yet have not been moved to pray and toil 
for the people of those lands. These Chris- 
tian hearts saw behind that basket the hands 
that made it, and though they knew so little 
about the dwellers in that mysterious island, 
they knew this much—that they needed the 
light of the Gospel. What though the doors 
were closed and barred, and the Japanese put 
a price on the head of any one who should be 
suspected of harboring a Christian, these 
women believed that this people were yet to 
be evangelized. ‘‘ Was not Japan one of 
those uttermost parts of the earth a > 
nd so 


given to Christ for a possession?”’ 
they brought their gifts and offered their 
prayers for the Japan Mission when as yet 
there was not one ray of light except from 


God’s word. It was the instinct of Christian 
love which guided them—the same holy im- 
pulse, wiser than the wisdom of men, which 
led to the breaking of the alabaster box at 
the Saviour’s feet.—Avangelical Christ eudom. 


——_____—_ ge 


THE {INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


LESSON VII. Second month 17, 1884. 
THE CONVERSION OF THE JAILER. 


GotvEen Text.—Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved, and thy house. Acts xvi. 3t. 


Acts xvi. 25—-#. 


The events of this lesson immediately follow 
those of last. Paul and Silas, seized without cause, 
dragged before the inagistrates, commanded to 
be beaten without being heard, cruelly bruised 
and lashed, their feet stretched far apart in the 
stocks, compelled probably to lie on their bleed- 
ing and quivering backs on the cold ground, were 
vet filled with God's love and presence. Time, 
A.D. 51; place, Philippi, now a hamlet called 
Filiba, in what is now Turkey in Europe. 


25. And at midnight Paul and Silas ae 
and sang praises to God. (But about midnig 
Paul and Silas were praying and singing hymns 
unto God. R.V.) Amidst their sufferings, ut 
able probably to sleep, they were praying am 
mingling their petitions with songs of praise ; Per 
haps some of the Psalms with which they jer 
familiar, but probably words of their own, — 
metre or tune, but uttered with a melodious soun¢. 
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«Qf course they did not sing ‘hymns’ like ours, | sinful for his soul. Awed by the earthquake or 


thyme being then unusual; there was probably 
no metre in the words, nor melody in the song.”— 
Prof. M. Riddle. Paul teaches us that prayer 
should be “with thanksgiving.” If ever circum- 


divinely restrained, no prisoner had fled. Paul, 
instead of hatred of his jailor, showed care for his 


, welfare —such is the power of Christian grace. 


29. Then he called for a light, and sprang in, 


sances might seem to excuse the absence of joy, | and came trembling, and fell down before Paul 


thanks and praise, it would have been that night. | 


But as their sufferings abounded their consola- 
tions did also abound. Phil. iv. 6; Col. iv. 2; 
| Thess. v.18. And the prisoners heard them. 
(And the prisoners were listening to them. R.V.)! 
With sad and earnest interest these poor wretches | 
listened to these unwonted songs of joy and praise. 
Many a soul has been touched and blessed by 
prayers and hymns intended by those who ut- 
tered them only for the ear of God. 

26. And suddenly there was a great earth- 
quake. This was a miraculous response to the 
prayers and praises of Paul and Silas; in its co- 
incidence with their prayers, and in that not only 
were the doors opened, but the bands were loosed. 
So that the foundations of the prison | prison- 
house R. V.) were shaken, In the year A. D. 53 
there was a great earthquake in Akamea, and 
W. Jacobson thinks it might have been felt in 
Macedonia, and may have occurred at this very 
time, Baumgartner sees in this incident a symbol. 
Chnstianity entered Europe to encounter persecu- 
tion for four centuries, yet amid persecution 
bloodshed and torture, she sang her songs of 
triumph and prayed in the night of her trial. while 
the very foundations of the civil and social Ro- 
man world were shaken, and the people largely | 
converted to faith in Christ, so that at length it be- 
came the acknowledged religion of the emperors, 
And immediately all the doors were opened. The 
shaking of the walls would start open the doors. 
And every one's bands were loosed. This may 
mean that the prisoners were chained to the walls, 
and that the fastenings came out; but referring to 
Acts xiii. 7, itis much more likely the chains fell 
off their hands. 

27. And the keeper awaking out of his sleep. 
(And the jailer being roused out of sleep, R. V.) 
and seeing the prison doors open, he drew out his 
sword, (drew his sword, R. V.) and would have 
killed himself, supposing that the prisoners had 
been fled (had escaped. R.V.) Roused out of 
sleep, the jailer could see by what light was 
present that the doors were opened; he at once 





jand Silas, (And he called for lights, and sprang 
in, and, trembling for fear, fell down, &c. R. V.) 
Night lights would not serve his purpose; he 
needed one tocarry in his hand. Sprang in to the 
cell or inner prison where Paul and Silas were. 
He trembled, not for fear of his bodily life, but 
from awe at God's power and presence, the fear 
of a sinful soul brought vividly into the presence 
of the unseen and eternal. His prisoners had 
been charged with casting out a spirit by super- 
human powers and with teaching by a new reli- 
gion the way to be saved, He fell before them 
as feeling they were under divine protection and 
favor, and able to teach him the way to be saved 
from the divine judgment on sin, which his soul 
trembled under. 

30. And brought them out, and said, Sirs, 
what must I do to be saved? Convinced by the 
Spirit of sin, righteousness and judgment, ready 
to humble himself before God, to depart from 
evil, and obey the gospel, he was prepared to hear 
its good news. He brought them up out from the 
inner prison into the court or part he occupied 
himself, and there asked The Great Question. 

jt. And they said, Both spoke, both united in 
the same testimony. Believe on the Lord Fesus 
Choist, and thou shalt be saved. The jailer must 
first know about Him, accept Him-as Lord, as a 
Divine Saviour, and commit himself wholly to 
Him to be forgiven, ruled, guided, taught, pos- 
sessed by Him, who is so worthy of love and al- 
legiance. Convinced of sin, of our vileness and 
demerit, we turn with the whole being to Christ 
in believing. With the mind we accept the truth 
about Him, with the affections we respond to His 
forgiving love, with hope to His deliverance from 
wrath and the power of sin; with the will we hand 
over ourselves, our lives, our all to His loving 
disposal. He pardons, cleanses, changes us, 
gives us Himself to dwell in us by the Spirit, and 
carry on a new life of holiness, Saved; saved 
from hell; saved from guilt; saved from pollu- 
tion; saved from the love of sin; saved from the 
power of temptations so as to be able to overcome 


concluded that the prisoners had escaped, and as | them; saved from the original corruption and de- 


Roman law made the jailer undergo the same 
punishment as would have been meted out to a 
prisoner who had escaped from his custody, he 
preferred to kill himself at once rather than bear 
the disgrace and death which he thought awaited 
him, Self-murder was fearfully common among 
the Romans then, and was justified by their reli- 
gious and moral teachers. Brutus and Cassius, 
models of Roman virtue, killed themselves, and 
Seneca taught that it was right, It is to Christi- 
anity we owe the teaching that suicide is one of 
the greatest crimes, and that human life is sacred. 

sword, Probably a tormer soldier, he would 
have the short, heavy, double-edged sword com- 
mon to Roman arms 

%. But Paul cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Do thyself no harm : for we are all here. Paul 
could probably see him plainly by some light 
near the jailor, and self-possessed, saw the latter's 
‘ment, He called loudly to arrest his attention 
and stop at once his purpose, hurtful to his body, 


pravity of our nature unto holiness and restoration 
in spirit to the image of Christ. And thy house. 
Saved himself, his instructions, persuasion, ex- 
ample, prayers, would avail to lead his household 
to receive and embrace the Lord Jesus by faith. 
32. Ana they spake unto him the word of the 
Lord, and to all that were in his house. (And 
they spake the word of the Lord unto him, with 
all that were in his house. R.V.) To him, his 
collected household, and perhaps to the prisoners, 
they told the story of the Lord Jesus, and what 
believing in Him and following Him involved, 
‘Loving Him is necessarily hating sin,"— Riddle, 
33. And he took them the same hour of the 
night and washed their stripes. Probably aharsh 
and brutal man an hour before, he now becomes 
tender and kind, and washes their wounds; so 
great is the change wrought by faith in the new 
birth ; so sure its fruits in changed character and 
good works. Hospitals were started first by 
Christians. Amd was baptized, he and his, 
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straightway (immediately. R. V.) At once, as happy man was, ‘Iam a Roman citizen,’"— 
did Lydia, he made confession of his faith in; Schaff. The magistrates were liable to be in 
the Lord Jesus, and of his purpose to be His, dicted for treason at Rome, and hence feared, 
follower. His household followed his persuasion | 39. And they came and besought them, and 
and example. Christianity is a family religion, | brought them out, and desired them to depart 
Families ought to be united in church fellowship. | out of the city. (And when they had brought 
Straightway, It does not follow that now ald | them out, they asked them to go away from the 
who profess conversion should at once be admit-| céty. R.V.) The magistrates begged Paul and 
ted to church membership, for there was then | Silas to depart, and cheered them with assertions 
little probability of self-deception about so un- | of their innocence, &c. 
popular a course. But it may be now right in, 40. And they went out of the prison, and en. 
some instances to admit converts at once. The fered into the house of Lydia. They acted 
church is to nurture new-born babes with the sin- | leisurely, not as by constraint. And when they 
cere milk of the word. had seen the brethren, they comforted them and 
34. And when he had brought them into his departed, From the use of the words “ they de- 
house, he set meat before them. (And he brought , parted,” it has been inferred that Luke and pos. 
them up into his house,and set meat before them.' sibly Timothy staid at Philippi, while Paul and 
R. V.) He brought them up out of the prison Silas went on. 
into his house. which was on a higher level. Paul | SUGGESTIONS, 
and Silas had probably fasted since the previous! 4. Inward joy may overflow in prayer and 
morning, and would be much in need of food. praise during great outward distress. 
And rejoiced, (greatly, R. V.\ believing in God 
with ail his house (with all his house, having and worship. 
believed in God. R. V.) He and his rejoiced in % Prayer and praise overheard may be blessed 
knowing the one true God; in knowing Jesus to unexpected results. 
Christ and His love; in forgiven sins; in purified 4. Songs in the night of loneliness, of suffering, 
hearts and loving natures; in hope of a happy’ of persecution, of temptation, of sorrow, disap- 
immortality in heaven; in mutuai love and fel- pointment and loss, raised to the ever listening 
lowship. ear of our God, will return in comfort, hope, joy 
35. And (But R. V.) when it was day, the and strength, 
magistrates sent the serjeants, saying, Let those; 5, The God who hears prayer is Master of all 
men go. On reflection the magistrates found they ‘the forces of the universe, and can use these to 
had acted foolishly, on a popular cry, without answer as His wisdom deems best. 
any just charge against Paul and Silas, and: 6, He often uses outward means to second the 
probably thought it best to get these men off their power of the Spirit in causing conviction for sin 
hands as quietly as possible. Perhaps they had and awaking desire for salvation from its punish- 
learned that they were Roman citizens; perhaps ment and guilt. 
the earthquake had led to serious thoughts on 7. Suicide is a sin of cowardly fear and un- 
the injustice and wanton cruelty of their course. belief. V. 27. 
The serjeants ; the lictors, officers who carried 
rods, and waited on the magistrates, and inflicted body and soul. V. 28. 
punishments they ordered. 


: | g. He who is humbled before God, turning in 
36. And the keeper of the prison told this say- hearty hatred trom sin, and drawn by the love of 
ing to Paul: (And the jailor reported the words God ‘seeks salvation, is ready to hear the words, 


to Paul, saying, R.V.) The magistrates have sent « Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
to let you go; now therefore depart, (come forth, ye saved.” V. 31 


R. V.) and go in peace. | 10, He who is saved himself, may look to God 
37 But Paul said unto them, The lictors. with humble confidence for the salvation of his 
They have beaten us openly, (publicly, R. V.) household, showing them his own faith, and 
uncondemned, being Romans, (men that are Ro. bringing them to the hearing of the word. V. 31. 
mans, R. V.) and have cast us into prison, The 11, Faith rests on God's word for pardon and 
magistrates had broken two laws; it was un- the witness of the Spirit breathing peace. V. 32. 
lawtul to beat a Roman; it had been done and 12. Faith in Christ brings a changed nature and 
done publicly ; it was unlawful to punish a Roman the fruits of love, joy, peace, geutleness, &e, 
before he was condemned, but they had been Verses 33. 34. 
beaten and imprisoned without trial. Paul was a 13. It is proper to claim civil rights, and to 
citizen by birth, his father probably having bought guard one’s personal character for the truth’s 
the privilege. And now do they thrust us out sake. Verses 37—39. 
privily? (And do they now cast us out privily ? — 
R. V.) Nay verily : but let them come themselves 
and fetch (bring R. V.) us out. PaulandSilaas CORRES PON DENCE. 
had been publicly treated as evil-doers, and to | —— 
have gone out quietly would have been to admit ~ f , ; 
that they were guilty, and would have brought FRIENDS’ EAST INDIA Miss10n.—A letter has 
discredit on the truth. been received from Samuel Baker, Friends Mis 
38. And the serjeants told (reported R.V.) sion, Hoshangabad, India, thanking nv 
these words unto the magistrates: and they Foreign Missionary Association of F riends 0 
feared when they heard that they were Romans, Philadelphia for the missionary box sent in Tenth 
Cicero, in his noted oration against Verres, states mo. last, which arrived in good condition about 
that the latter had scourged a Roman, and “In Twelfth mo, 24. 
the midst of his suffering and the noise of the rods, - 
the only word which was wrung from the un-, ESTHER B, TuTTLe writes from Delaware, 


2. Singing, as well as prayer, is a part of praise 


8. Christianity calls on men to care for both 
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Ohio, replying to the query occurring latelv in 
ourcolumns under “ Religious Intelligence,” as 
to why the native Bible reader engaged by the 
Woman's Missionary Association of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting to work in Yokahama, Japan, was not to 
work “under the auspices” of Friends, rather 
than of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

E. B. T. explains that the organization of the 
W. F. M. Association of Ohio Yearly Meeting is 
as yet incomplete; that there are few points 
where men missionaries of our Society are per- 
manently located ; and to send out women from 
our own land to labor alone would be almost im- 
practicable. The Syrian, Mexican and Jamaica 
missions are, in the main, adopted by other Year- 
ly Meetings. To make the W. F. M. Association 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting auxiliary to the Union 
W. F. M. Association, is open to the objection 
that many of its laborers are Calvinistic in belief 
and teaching. 

Esther B. Tuttle then saysthat ‘‘ The Methodist 
Church and Friends stand comparatively alone 
inthe Arminian faith of a universal atonement, 
free grace and entire sanctification as an instan- 
taneous work.” We are obliged to observe, that 
the third and last of these beliefs, as stated, while 
common in the Methodist Church, has never been 
that of the Society of Friends ; but only, latterly, 
of a minority of its members. Of fhese, it may 


be true that as E. B. T. goeson to say, “there is 
an evident fitness in our choice of co-operation 
with those whose theology upon all doctrinal 
points is precisely the same as our own.” 

This explanation answers our inquiry; without 


removing the regret that there is not yet a sufficient 
completeness and strength of missionary organi- 
zation among Friends to add independently to 
the work of other associations, instead of leaning 
upon them. There is, we believe, room in all 
neathen lands for as many earnest workers as the 
love of Christ constrains to go. Syria, India, Mexi- 
coand Jamaica have shown thai there is room | 
and hope for the work of Friends’ Missions, main- | 
tained as such, Let us wish.and trust that they, 


as well as others, may grow and prevail.—Zd, 
Friends’ Review. 





Ponca AGEncy, First mo: roth, 1384. 
Since I wrote thee the last of Eleventh mo, I | 
visited our daughters near Baxter Springs, Kan- | 
sas, and several Friends about there ; also visited 
the Modocs, Wyandottes, Ottawas, and some of | 
the Shawnees, all to pretty good satisfaction. I | 
was at several meetings with J. Hubbard and 
visited him and J. M. Watson and families with | 
comfort, I also visited Steamboat Frank and 
wife. Long Jim and Scarface Charley. I believe | 
that J. Hubbard and J. M. Watson are faithfully ! 
doing their duty, and they are well spoken of as 
good workers, Dr. Kirk and wife are also at| 
their posts doing good service, but they are feel- 
ing asif they ought to be released before long ; 
ut wish to have some well-qualified persons to 
lake their places. The Wyandottes do not wish 
them to leave, and they certainly are good work- 
ers. I called to see Charles Bluejacket and | 
found his wife quite sick. I stopped over night 
with Billy Barbey, a Shawnee man, who went to 
school at the old Shawnee Mission when my wife 
and I had charge of it in 1842-43-44-45, and I 
Was glad to find him comfortably situated and 
doing well. On my way back to Osage Agency 


| hours together talking over Indian matters. 
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I visited Dr. Lloyd and family, Thomas and An- 
toine Rogers, David Mattock, Angeline Tucker 
and husband, John Mackey, James Bryhart, Red 
Eagle, Little Bear, and Maria Pettit. I staid for 
over two weeks at Osage Agency waiting the 
meeting of the Osage Council. The Council 
finally met and consented to pay me, out of funds 
of which they had control, for the peach trees I 
planted last spring. 


Americus, Kansas, First mo. 21st, 1884. 

On my way home I stopped with the Kaws 
nearly a day, and with the Poncas over a day, 
and met with their new Agent, who appeared to 
be a good man, and we are favorably impressed 
with him. There were 60 in the school, some of 
them grown men. They have had trouble in the 
mission, but J. M. Haworth has visited them 
lately and made some changes. I endeavored to 
discharge my duty towards the workers and 
pupils, and I felt much freedom towards the new 
Agent in making suggestions in regard to being 
very exact in his accounts, and where he made 
changes in his workers to get thorough Christians, 
I was pleased to learn that the Poncas were in- 
creasing in numbers; the last quarter there were 
seventeen births and two deaths. I visited the 
Nez Perces school, and found a young woman in 
charge who appeared to be interested in her work. 
I informed the children that I would like to meet 
their people at the school-house that evening. 

We had a good meeting, but I missed James 
Rubens and the 29 Christians that returned to 
their native country last season. Archey Lawyer 
had also gone to Washington City. From the 
Nez Perces I went to the new Chilocco Indian 
school five miles south of Arkansas City, and 
found the Superintendent, W. J. Hadley and wife 
and Lizzie Test, and several others there miking 
ready for the Indian children. I was much 
pleased with the building and workers and the 
land for a farm, &c. I then went to Arkansas 


| City and had a pleasant visit with U.and M. Spray. 


James M. Haworth came in and we spent several 
He 
gave us an account of his late trip among the 
Kiowa, Comanche and other tribes, and his suc- 
cess in getting the promise of about too children 
for the Chilocco school, who were expected in a 
few days. We also talked about the unfavorable 
influence of the cattle men that have leased lands 
of the Indians, They are generally of a rough 
class, and as they are now in the Indian Territory 
it will hasten the day for opening it to all classes, 
and the Indians will soon have to meet it and 
become part of the American people. Our con- 
cern is to prepare them for it. 

Revivals are going on around us, From what 
I hear there is a general good feeling of interest 
in each other's best welfare, and we have a pros- 
pect of building a meeting-house in our neighbor- 
hood and a new meeting-house at Cottonwood, 

THOMAS H, STANLEY. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND , First mo. 19th, 1884. 

Ed's Friends’ Review :—A good report might 
be given of the Lord's work in this part of the 
vineyard. A series of meetings was opened at 
Gravelly Run on Third-day the 8th inst. by James 
Newlin, of New London, accompanied by John 
Sturgeon. Two meetings per day were held for 
nine days, except on Seventh-day the 12th inst. 
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when our Monthly Meeting was held at Darling- | 
ton and attended by the ministers, and by Cyrus} 
A. Berry, a minister from Poplar Ricge Monthly | 
Meeting, Ind. This was a highly favored session 
of the Monthly Meeting. The love of God was} 
powerfully felt to prevail more and more among 
us. 

The meetings at Gravelly Run were then re- 
sumed, and at both sessions on First-day the! 
house was filled with congregations so interesting 
and so interested that the scene was really beau- 
tiful, and the meetings were held in the “ power | 
of God.” We had been striving to have the 
ground prepared for this sowing of seed, and the | 
dear Master did bless us. Several members in | 
the early years of manhood and in the prime of | 
life, who had lapsed into a state of indifference, | 
were enabled to renew their vows ina very solemn | 
and earnest manner. 

Children were tendered by the love of Jesus to 
their souls, and He laid His hands upon and 
blessed them. Cyrus A. Berry was with us for | 
two days, and labored faithfully and acceptably 
in the Lord. All praise to the Lamb, and let the | 
name of Jesus be exalted. Cyrus LINDLEY. 





THE WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL COTTON 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 

in New Orleans, La., will be opened on the | 
first Second day in Twelfth month, 1884, and | 
be closed about the end of Fifth month, 1885. 

The following is an extract from the circular 
issued by its Director General, E. A. Burke: 

The Southern States of the Union will con- 
tribute complete exhibits of their natural re- 
sources and agricultural and industrial products, 
and it is a cheerful indication of the prevailing 
spirit to record the fact that in every hamlet, 
village, town and city in the South, on every | 
farm and plantation and in every workshop, 
there is already manifested a patriotic feeling 


| ing 





of pride in the success of the Exposition. In 
the language of Governor Lowry, of Missis- 
sippi, ‘‘ it is looked forward to by the Southern 
people as a beacon of hope.” 

At the same time it may be confidently relied 
upon that the other States of the Union will | 
vie with the South in displaying their magnifi- 
cent and splendidly developed resources to the 
multitudes of visitors from every quarter of 
the globe. 

A leading feature of the Exposition will be 
ajNational Exposition of Women’s Work, under 
the auspices and management of a commission 
composed of two leading representative women | 
in each State and Territory of the United 
States. It is believed that this will prove one 
of the most interesting and important exhibi- 
tions ever made, as it will serve to practically 
develop and illustrate the field of women’s, 
work, and enlarge the sphere of usefulness of 
the sex in the domestic economy and industry | 
of the world. 





: ; ; a in 
Prominent features of the Exposition will} cafe, The police records of other 


be, also, special exhibits of Cotton, Sugar and | 
Rice, also Jute and other fibres, in all their! 


journey of 10,000 miles from Java, 
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conditions of culture, manufacture and prepa- 
ration for the market, thus offering to visitors, 
practical exhibition of the peculiar resources of 
the Southern States, and serving to attract 


‘immigration and capital to this section. 


The 7,000,000 bales of cotton produced jp 
the South last year not only clothed the greater 
portion of the people of the civilized world, 
but yielded 2,500,000 tons of cotton seed 


|above what was required for this year’s plant- 


his seed was capable of producing under 


|proper manipulation 105,000,000 gallons of 


cotton-seed oil, a purely vegetable oil, 1,500,- 
ooo tons of oil cake or meal, and 1,700,000 
tons of hulls, which should yield 800,000 tons 
of paper. 

The forests of the North are being rapidly 
exhausted, and the South offers a supply of 
timber vast in quantity, cheap in price and of 
almost endless variety. 

The South is to day the most inviting field 


| for enterprise in America. She presents to the 


world the same inducements that invited the 
pioneers of the Ohio Valley, the pioneers of 
the Pacific Slope in the golden days, and later 
the vast tide of immigration which has so 


'rapidly peopled the Northwestern States and 


Territories, but with the additional attractions 
of a more genial climate, a more fertile soil and 
more varied products. 


oe. 


ITEMS. 


JosepH WHARTON, of Philadelphia, has made 
a microscopic examination of dust obtained, in a 
rural situation, by melting and evaporating new- 
fallen snow, in a porcelain vessel, under cover, 
He finds in it solid transparent particles having 
all the qualities of transparent glass. No crys- 
tals were present, and, as tested with a magnet, 
no iron, The heavier portions of volcanic dust 
would be naturally left behind in the atmospheric 
But this ob- 
servation furnishes an interesting and satisfactory 
confirmation of the prevailing view, that the “red 
sunsets” are to be explained by the conveyance 
in the upper region of the air of ashes or dust 
from the exttaordinary volcanic outburst in Java 
a few months ago. 


OnE ot the saddest revelations we have seen 
of the afflictions and apprehensions that are 
shrouding many hearts and homes with their 
sorrowful pall, was the long list in the Philadel- 
phia Record of the disappearances during 1883 
of men, women and children in that city whose 
relatives and friends have lost all trace of them, 
The catalogue included a total of 235 persons 
who had been reported at the Central Police Sta- 
tion as missing, Of these, but 45 were recorded 
as having been found. More than a third of 
these 45 were young boys and girls who had been 
beguiled from home, but had found after sad ex- 
erience that there was no shelter so sweet an 
cities would 
doubtless present a counterpart of this fearful 
state of things —J//. Christian Weekly. 
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—_————————— 
Tue family of Indian girls at the Lincoln In- 
sition in Philadelphia was increased to fifty re- 
vaily by the arrival of twenty-seven girls from 
iy training-school at Carlisle, Pa. They will be 
wined, in the course ofa few weeks, by twenty- 
ie more, and this will fill the Philadelphia 
aota. Among the tribes represented are the 
hwnees, Sioux, Cheyennes, Comanches, Dig- 
ers, Osages, Omahas and Delawares, The girls 
ie divided into two divisions, each of which de- 
veshalf of each day to household duties and 
kifto study. They rise at six o’clock in the 
mmning, and go to bed at eight o'clock in the 
ting, and for an hour before bed-time they 
ie allowed to talk in their native languages. 
My are reported to be bright and quick at their 
Indies and to possess much manual dexterity. 
Most of them will remain in Philadelphia five 
ats. 

\PETITION has been received by the Mary- 
ind Legislature, from Benjamin P. Moore, ask- 
ts fora modification of the oath now in use, 
lishing the imprecatory clause, “So help me 
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FAITH AND LIGHT. 


















Sadly we turned from the high mountain crest, 

For all below was shrouded in thick clouds, 

And where we hoped to see the vales unfold 

In beauty, and the solemn mountain peaks 

In grandeur, nought could we behold but mist 

Which chilled us to the heart. But lo! 

A miracle ! even while we gazed, the mist 

Parted asunder like the awful veil 

Which hid the uncreated glory o'er the ark 

From top to bottom rent,—by mighty hands 

Rolled slowly back, it gave to view the heights, 

The sunny vales, the homes and fields of men. 

We gazed in rapturous wonder at the sight— 

When the Almighty thus His works unveiled, 

What could man do but marvel and adore ? 

Only hushed sobs and long-drawn breaths were 
heard, 

As.thus the heavy curtain parted slow 

And then the opening vast as slowly closed, 

And the mist swallowed up the vision strange. 

Think you we doubted then that far below 

Were sunny landscapes, fair and sweet to view 

To which our wandering feet might turn for rest ? 


- EE 


SWEET FERN. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Again the veil was shaken, and the cloud 

Rolled slowly up and gave the entire view 

To our rapt eyes—our journey's end was gained ; 

Mount Washington and all its kindred peaks, 

The lakes, the forests, hamlets, cities, fields, 

Even ocean waves, gleaming in distance dim 

Were all revealed— 

So as we journey, fellow-pilgrims dear, 

Earth’s mists enshroud us, chill us, hide from 
view 

All but what lies around, and we forget 

That there is aught beyong. But lo! God’s hand 

Parts the dark curtain—shows us of His works— 

His love, His grace, His power over all, 

And, it may be, even a foretaste sweet 

Of that fair land where we shall ever rest. 

Shall we forget such visions when the cloud 

Gathers again around us? doubt His word 

Who hath promised us such glories when death’s 
hand 

Shall only lift forever from our eyes 

The curtain which envelopes Paradise. S. T. T. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 5th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—Reports continued to be re- 
ceived of damage done inthe North by the storms 
of the 23rd and 26th ult. Within a radius of ten 
miles of Ayr, Scotland, 200,000 trees were blown 
down. Serious gales again occurred about the 
Ist inst., causing much damage in various places. 

The Chambers of Agriculture of several counties 
of England have passed resolutions-urging Parli- 
ament to restrict the importation of cattle in order 
to prevent the spread of cattle disease. 

A deputation of the Leeds Liberal Conference 
having on the 3Ist ult. presented to W. E, Glad- 
stone resolutions in favor of further extension of 
the suffrage, he said that they would be made 


The subtle power in perfume found 
Nor priest nor sibyl vainly learned ; 
On Grecian shrine or Aztec mound 
No censer idly burned. 


That power the hoary Magian knew, 
The dervish in his frenzied dance, 

The Pythian princess swooning through 
The wonderland of trance, 


And Nature holds, in wood and field, 
Her thousand sun-lit censers still ; 
To spell of flower and shrub we yield 

Against or with our will, 


Iclimbed a hill-path strange and new 
With slow feet, pausing at each turn ; 
A sudden waft of west wind blew 
The breath of the sweet fern. 


That fragrance from my vision swept 
The alien landscape; in its stead, 
Up fairer hills of youth I stepped, 
As light of heart as tread. 


With me June’s freshness, lapsing brook, 
Murmurs of leaf and bee, the call 

Of birds, and one whose voice and look 
In keeping were with all. 


Afern beside the way we went 
She plucked, and smiling, held it up, 
While from her hand the wild, sweet scent, 
I drank as from a cup. 


O potent witchery of smell! 
The dust-dry leaves to life return ; 

And she who plucked them owns the spell, 
And lifts her ghostly fern. 


Or sense or spirit? Who shall say aware of the intentions of the Government in a 
What touch the chords of memory thrills ? few days. To a deputation of 250 trades unions 
It passed ; and left the August day | delegates, on the same day, who urged the exten- 
Ablaze on lonely hills, —Zlndependent., | sion of the county franchise, he said that their 


Davers, Mass. deputation had done much to dispel doubt as to 
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the general desire of the people for the extension 
of the franchise. He declared that action would 
soon be taken to give effect to the pledge of the 
Government. 

A paper on the question of organized emigra- 
tion to Canada, read before the Society of Arts, 
asserts that only emigrants of good character are 
sent to the Dominion. Candidates are subjected 
to. careful examination, and are not forwarded 
until information has been sent to Montreal or 


Toronto, so that a committee may meet them on 


their arrival. Sir A. T. Galt, lately High Com- 
missioner for Canada, said that 200,000,000 acres 
of land in the Northwest had been given away in 
farms on the simple condition that the farmers 
should have the right of ownership. 


F RANCE.—Continuing the debate in the Cham- | 


ber of Deputies on the Government's econo- 
mical policy andquestions affecting the interests 


of labor, Premier Ferry said it did not apper- | 


tain to the Government to find a solution of 
the labor problem, but rather to private per- 
sons. Real reforms consisted in liberty 
individual initiative and foresight. The Govern- 
ment should suppress inequalities weighing 
upon working men, and leave them free to 
discuss the question of wages, hold meetings and 
appoint syndicates of every form. Clemenceau, 
in reply, said that crushing taxes and high rents 
caused the sufferings of the workingmen. 
remedy was an alliance between the workingmen 


in all countries, a reduction of freight rates, and | 


the development of public instruction and liberty. 


On the 2d, the Chamber adopted an order of the | 


day, supported by the Government, resolving to 
continue the reforms already commenced, and to 
examine propositions tending to improve the con- 
dition of working men; and alsoa resolution for 
the appointment of 3 committee of inquiry, 

A meeting of 400 Socialists on a boulevard in 
Paris on the 29th adopted a resolution declaring 


revolution the only means of ending the labor | 


crisis. On the 2d, placards were posted about the 
city inciting the disaffected policemen and starving 
workingmen to arms, 

GERMANY.—The Lower House of the Prussian 
Diet passed the estinates for public worship, des- 
pite the opposition of the Ultramontane party, by a 
vote of 147 to 100, 

AUSTRIA- HUNGARY.—The apprehension of fur- 
ther Socialistic disturbances has caused the Min- 
istry to adopt extraordinary measures. By virtue 
of a law of 1869 they have proclaimed a kind of 


martial lawin the districts of Vienna, Korneuburg | 


and Wiener-Neustadt. In the first two, trial by 
jury has been suspended. Special measures have 
been adopted respecting suspicious letters and 
dangerous publications. The Prime Minister has 


sent a letter to the Reichstag explaining that | 


these measures have been taken because of recent 


in | 


The | 


REVIEW. 


DomeEstic.—The public debt statement for 4 
Ist inst, shows a decrease of $11,958,004 on th 
of last month. 

It was stated on the Ist inst, by the Secreta 
of the State Miners’ ‘Association of Pennsylya 
that two-thirds of the miners in the State were, 

| of employment, but that the present Prospect 
| brighter than for some months past. In som 
| the largest cotton mills in Lowell, Mass, ; 
| Saco, Me., representing nearly 400,000 spind| 


|orders have been issued to stop a number 
looms in order to reduce production, because 
|the present unprofitable prices. The windg 
iglass workers of Pittsburg, Pa., have been 
| strike for seven months. Onthe 29th ult, acg 
ference committee of workers and employers 
rived at an agreement, and work will be resum 
in most or all of the factories about the middle 
'this month. Both parties made concessig 
though the advantage is believed to be with 

workmen. They are said to have lost halfa 

lion dollars in wages by the prolonged g 
ension, 

Wendell Phillips, the distinguished anti slavg 
orator, died at Boston, Mass., on the 2nd i 
aged 72 years. 

ConGRESS.—The Senate has passed the Ho 
bill appropriating $3,750,000 for payment of 
{rebate on the tobacco tax; and a resolution, 
troduced by Sherman, of Ohio, instructing 
| Committee on Privileges and Elections to ing 
into recent alleged outrages in Virginia and} 
sissippi, and into the condition of the constitutio 
| rights and securities of the people of those Sta 
The House passed bills declaring forfeited ¢ 
tain lands granted in aid of railroads in Mi 
sippi, Alabama, Louisiana and Arkansas, and 
'the Texas Pacitic R. R.; and the bill for there 

| of Gen. Fitz John Porter. 
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crimes, which the present means are insufficient | 


to suppress. Some Socialists have been expelled 
and some newspapers suppressed, 

TuRKEY.—The Turkish Ambassador to Great 
Britain has informed Earl Granville, Foreign 
Secretary, that the Porte is preparing a note to the 
Powers, insisting on the retention of the Soudan 
as anintregal part of Egypt, under the Sultan's 
suzerainty, and stating that the Porte desires that 
the Soudan question be referred to a conference 
of foreign ambassadors at London or Constanti- 
nople. 


DUDLEY. 


MUNN & CO., of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, (fe 
tinue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, shod 
England, France, Germany, etc. Hand Bo 
Patents sent free. Thirty-seven years expe vetoed 
| Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. aren 
tn the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the lar at, Cal 
most widely circulated scientific paper. $5. ing 1 
Weekly. Splendid engravings and interest 
formation. Specimen copy_of the Scien : 
ican sent free. Address MUNN & CO., ecm 
AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 





